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| By yielding obedience, they would receive the| 
‘reward of peace, and their strength would be 
| increased. 
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5 a ‘lessening ; present suffering, nor of averting) 
Communications must be addressed to the Publisher, | giP a . ee 


i in ae eRael ; ened ‘that which may appear to be impending, nor! 
, pense, to whom alt payments are to be maces! yet to increase the benignity of the Deity, who! 


AGENTS. ‘ever is love, and whose dispensations are| 
George C. Baker, New York. jalways designed, in his infinite wisdom, for the} 
Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. benefit of his creatures. But in the bowedness| 


a | 294 humility Of soul which are ever attendant! 
A testimony of the Monthly Meeting of New on true prayer, an evidence would always be 


York, concerning our beloved friend, GrorcE afforded, that whether he gives, or whether he| 
Wien. detenced withholds from giving, it is alike fur good.| 
’ : : a | And although, in view of approaching suffering. 


. : : . poy the petition may be raised, “ O, Father, if it be’ 
His testimony against the evils and injustice 


possible, let this cup pass from me;” yet as| 

of slavery and oppression, was powerful and|true prayer has its perfect work, the lenguage| 
convincing: and his practice was consistent| will also be known, “Nevertheless, not my will, 
with his precept. From asense of duty he|but thine be done.”” Thus we shall become’ 
was careful, during many of the latter years of| reconciled to him, and to his dispensations. _| 
his life, to avoid participating in the gain of/ His appearances in public vocal prayer were| 
oppression, by making gain from dealing in|/not frequent; but the inwardness and weight| 
products of slaves’ labor. And when, in the/of his spirit, the reverence and solemnity of 
performance of his religious or other duties,|bis manner, and the fewness but fullness of his 
he was placed in circumstances that made it} words, were remarkably impressive. It may 
necesary he should be served by those who|truly be said of him, that he excelled in prayer; 
were held in bondage, he endeavored, as far|and truly it was a testimony that he lived near 
as possible, to requite them for their services. |to the Lord, for they that know him, most 

He placed a high value on the Scriptures of| will see most reason to approach him in rever- 
Truth. He esteemed them as being, next to|ence and fear. 
a living gospel ministry, the greatest_outward| His labors in the ministry, in the meeting of 
blessing that is conferred on man. He ap-) which he was a member,..were..censtall® and 
pealed for the truth of his doctrines, to the|/unwearied. He rarely sat through a meeting 
witness for Truth in the minds of his hearers,|in silence. But he preached from necessity. 
and to the Scriptures. By these he was wil-/[t was evident that he was often bearing a 
ling they should be tried. He bore a strong| heavy burden, and that the language of the 
testimony against those whose labors were|apostle was true of him, “ Woe is unto me if I 
designed to undervalue them, or to.raise doubts| preach not the Gospel.’’ His motive in labor- 
of their authenticity. Yet he believed that, to|ing was not the good he could do to others, 
understand them aright, it required a portion| but to secure rest and peace to his own soul. 
of the same power that moved holy men of old|Flence he was. not looking out for fields of 
to put them forth; and he was at times led to|labor, but was always willing to retire to his 
warn honest but inexperienced minds against|rest. He was a man of sound judgment, of 
being led intoa snare, by attempting to ex-|quick perception, and of aclear understanding; 
pound parts of them that had not been opened|but it was not to these that he trusted in his 
to them in the light of Truth. | ministry. He was carefu! to keep a single eye 

His mind was often brought under exercise|to the openings of the pure spring of life, and 
on behalf of the young. He knew that youth | to follow its leading ; and when he felt these to 
was the season for rejoicing, and he never be withdrawn, he would close his testimony— 
found it to be his place to check their innocent) sometimes abruptly. He knew that of him- 
enjoyments ; but in the language of the wise|selfhe could do nothing. and his confidence 
man he could address them: ‘Rejoice, O| was in that strength which was referred to by 
young man, in thy youth, and let thy heart) an eminent apostle, in this language: “When 
cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and walk|I am weak, then am I strong.” 
in the ways of thy heart, and in the light of} One striking and prominent trait in his 
thine eyes; but know that for all these things|character was his entire devotion to what he 
God will bring thee into judgment.” His|believed was the will of his divine Master 
spirit yearned for them, that they might so|concerning him. “He shunned not to declare 
walk, that this judgment might not be unto|the whole councel of God.” Neither the good 
condemnation ; but they might be preserved in| opinions of his friends, nor the censures of his 
the paths of innocency and virtue. Inthe en-jopponents, appeared to have any influence 
dearing language of love, he entreated them|over his actions. Yet he was a firm advocate 
to yield to every requisition of duty, how small | for the order and discipline of our Society, and 
soever it might appear, even if it should be - he often expressed his belief that so long as he 
simple as the laying aside of a ribbon, or the|shouid continue to be a member of it, his 
making some change in a form of speech, or Master would never require him to violate its 
in withdrawing from an unprofitable associate.| order. 




















He continued to exercise his gift in the 
ministry with great acceptance, up to the time 
of our Yearly Meeting in Fifth-month last. 
During the course of that meeting he took little 
active part in its business ; but just at the close 
of its last sitting, he made a few very impres- 
sive remarks. In the course of them he stated 
that he had long felt the strength with which 
he had been endued to be passing away, and 
he believed it would be the last time he should 
address an assembly convened in that capacity. 
His communication brought a solemn covering 
over the meeting, under the influenge of which 
it concluded. 

For several weeks after this he attended our 
meetings in silence. We viewed it as a season 
of rest for him, but we little thought his work 
was so nearly finished. Early in Seyenth- 
month, at a First-day morning meeting, he 
arose, and stated that it was with fear and 
trembling he again staod before the tongrega- 
tion of the people. For ten long yeats he had 
lain down in armour rose up in armour, yes, 
and even slept in mail; but he blessed his 
heavenly Father there were now no engmies 
for him to fear, for he knew that unto Christ 
was committed all power in heaveg amd on 
earth, and he can make even a man’s,e%emies 
to be at peace with him. Yet he spoke not 
as having attained to a state of perfection, or 
as being past the liability of becoming geast- 
away, after having preached to others 7 but he 
had full confidence that the grace of God 
would be as efficient to costa A unfer all 
ifeiure temptations and trials, as Rbagbeenh to 
‘sustain him through the past. He tad felt 
like a discharged day’s man, one who had been 
‘called in upon an emergency, and not worthy 
‘of constant employment. He had spoken 
nothing but what he believed his heavenly 
Father had authorized or required him to do; 
and he felt bound to declare, for the encourage- 
‘ment of the young, that he had not been dis- 
‘charged without his reward: he had received 
the blessed penny. 


This was the last time he spoke in our first 
day meetings. On two occasions, subsequent- 
‘ly, he said a few words just at the close of our 
‘small midweek meetings; but it was evident 
that the burden of the word which had often- 
times borne so heavily upon him, was removed. 
Even the calmness and serenity of his counte- 
nance, while sitting in our meetings, indicated 
a mind at rest. About the middle of Eighth- 
month he left his home, with a view to ac- 
company a portion of his family on am ex- 
cursion to the western part of this state. On 
their way they stopped at Poughkeepsie, where 
he was attacked with a severe and distressing 
illness, during which he manifested the most 
entire resignatioa to the Divine will. He never 
uttered a word of complaint while suffering 
most painfully. His language uniformly was, 
when disappointed in obtaining relief from any 
of the remedies used, * All is wisely ordained.” 
His physician informs us, that his visits were 
frequent daily ; and finding him always in the 
‘same happy and peaceful state of mind, he on 
one occasion remarked to him; “You suffer 
much, and cannot but feel that you are in dan- 
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ger, yet I have seldom attended a patient 
whom I have found at all times in such a hap- 
py and tranquil state of mind as you seem to 
enjoy.” He replied: «I have closed all my 
accounts with the world. I have given myself 
up entirely into the hands of my Maker. If 
know that my Redeemer liveth, and I feel and 
know that all things are wisely ordered. I 
have nothing to disturb me: I leave all with 
my heavenly.Father.” This conversation took 
place about three weeks previously to his 
decease. From this time till his death his 
language and demeanor were always the same, 
and in accordance with what he then said. 
He had full possession of his faculties until the 
last, and died as peacefully and tranquilly as 
he had borne hinself through the whole period 
of his illness, His physician adds: “ So strong- 
ly was my mind impressed with the evidence 
of his piety and Christian character, that lL 
was constrained to say, that [ had never known 
a more striking case of resignation and sub- 
mission to the Divine will.’’ 

He died on Seventh-day morning, the ninth| 
of Tenth-month, 1847, after an illness of about' 
seven weeks—being in the fifty-ninth year of| 
his age. His remains were brought to this, 
city, and were interred on the Third-day after-| 
noon, from Rose Street Meeting House, after 
a large and solemn meeting. Several com-| 
munications were made, all, of which bore) 
evidence of undoubting confidence that all was 


well with him. While we deeply feel our! 
bereayment, it was alsd felt to be a cause of| 
rejoi¢ing that his sun had set in brightness ; and | 
that she was removed while there was not a| 
We believe he' 
had finished his appointed work ; that he had) 
been a faithful servant on earth, and that he} 


cloud to darken his memory. 


is BOW removed to a mansion of rest in heaven. 
a 

The following extract from a late admirable 

speech\jn Congress by Horace Mann from 


insurmountable. Fora well organized system 
of common schools, there should be two hun- 
dred children, at least, living in such proximity 
to each other that the oldest of them can come 
together to some central school. Jt is not 
enough to gather from within a circle of half-a 
dozen miles diameter, fifty or sixty children 
for a single school. g 
studies into the same room. A good system 
requires the separation of school children into 
four, or at least into three classes, according to 
ages and attainments. Without this gradation, 
a school is bereft of half its efficiency. Now, this 
can never be done in an agricultural communi- 
ty, where there are two classes of men—one to 
do all the work, and the other to seize all the 
profits. With New England habits of indus- 


‘try, and with that diversified labour which 


would be sure to spring from intelligence, the 
State of Virginia, which skirts us here on the 


south, would support all the population of the) 


New England States, and fill them with abun- 


idance. 


Bayley. We have as great a population 
as New England now. 


Mann, As great a population as New 
England! 


Bayley. 
tives, 

(A voice; And how many of them Repre- 
sent slaves? 

Mann. Massachusetts alone sends ten 
Representatives. 

(A voice. And the rest of New England 
twenty-one more.) 

Mann. I say sir, the single State of 
Virginia could support in abundance the whole 
population of New England. With such a free 
population, the school children would be so nu- 
merous that public schools might be opened 
within three or four miles of each other, all over 
its territory—the light of each of which, blend- 
‘ing with its neighbouring lights, would illume 


We send fifteen Representa- 


g 
5 


This brings all ages and’ 


ithe whole land. They would be schools too, 


S’ WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER. 


to-read and write. In the free States less than 
one in one hundred and fifty ; and at Jeast four 
fifths of these are foreigners, who ought not to 
be included in the computation. Many of the 
slave States, too, have munificent school funds. 
Kentucky has one of more than a million of 
dollars, Tennessee of two millions—yet, in 
1837, Gov. Clark, of Kentucky, declared, in 
his message to the Legislature, that “one third 
of the adult population were unable to write 
their names,’’ and in the State of Tennessee, ac- 
cording to the last census there were 58,531 of 
the same description of persons.—Surely it 
would take more than five of these to make 
three freemen : for the more a State has of 
them the less of intelligent freedom will there 
be in it. And if the schools in the slave States 
are compared with the schools in the free States 
the deficiency in quality will be as great asthe 
deficiency in number. 

Sir, during the last ten years I have had a 

most extensive correspondence with the intelli- 
vent friends of education in the slave States.—- 
They vearn for progress but they cannot obtain 
\it. ‘They procure laws to be passed, but there 
is no one to execute them. They set forth the 
‘benefits and the blessings of education, but 
they speak in a vacuum, and no one hears 
the appeal. If a parent wishes to educate his 
children, he must send them from home, and 
thus suffer a sort of bereavement, even while 
they live ; or he must employ a tutor or gevern- 
ess in his family, which few are able to do. 
‘The rich may do it, but what becomes of 
ithe children of the poor? In cities the obsta- 
icles are less, but the number of persons resi- 
‘dent in cities, is relatively small, All this is 
‘the inevitable consequence of slavery, an@ it is 
‘as impossible for free, thorough, universal edu- 
‘cation, to co-exist with slavery, as for two bo- 
\dies to occupy the same space at the same time. 
\Slavery would abolish education if it should 
‘invade a free State ; education would abolish 
slavery if it could invade a slave State. 


Massachusetts, the successor of the late ven-| 
erable Ex-President Adams, presents in a clear} 
light the baneful influence of slavery upon the! 


in point of cheapness, within every man’s| Destroying common education, slavery de- 
means. The degrading idea of pauper schools stroys the fruits of common education—the in- 
would be descarded forever. But what is the|ventive mind, the practical talent, the power of 


d ; f whi ash Eo aliaalias condition of Virginia now? One-quarter part|adapting means to ends in the business of life. 
education ol whites, and shows conclusively the| of aj] its adult free white population are unable | Whence have come all the mechanical and 


impracticability of establishing a system of|to read or write; and were proclaimed so by scientific improvements and inventions which 
free schools in Slave States.—The speaker is|# late governor, in his annual message, with ‘have enriched the world with so many comforts 
> lout producing any reform. Thei ody is) it wi , beautie yhi 
well known as one of the foremost in the| p g any heir remedy isjand adorned it with so many be auties, W hich 
blist f tl are choose a governor who will not proclaim|to day give enjoyments and luxuries to a com- 
establishment of the present common schoo!) such a fact. When has V irginia, inany State|mon family ina New England village, which 
y ™ ° ° ' . . . . . + ~m © . % 
system of New England, and hence his views|or national election, given a majority equal to|neither Queen Elizabeth, of England nor any 
upon this topic are possessed of unusual in- the ve “ voters unable to read or|of her proud court, ever dreamed of, but a little 
: . |write’—A republican government, supp y i o? mong whor 
terest. We have room only for this portion agli = g upported |more than two centuries ago? |= Among whom 


by the two pillars of slavery and ignorance? have these improvements originated? All his- 
of his remarks; the whole speech is able and| * [yn South Carolina there is also a fund for the|\tory and experience affirm that they have 


. } . 
powerful, and one of the best congressional |support of pauper schools ; but this had become|come, and must come, from people among 
speeches which we have seen on the slavery | 8° useless, and was so disdained by its objects, whom education is most generous and uncon- 


question ‘thata late govenor of the State. in his annual| fined. Increase the constituency, if I may so 


message, recommeuded that it should be with-| speak, of developed intellect and you increase 
But slavery makes the general education of drawn from them altogether. in an equal ratio, the chances of inventive, cre- 


the whites impossible. You cannot have a| Yet, in many of the slave States there are/ative genius. From what part of our own coun- 
general education without common schools. | beautiful paper-systems of common schools— try have come the application of steam to the 
Common schools cannot exist where the popu-|dead laws in the statute books—but the census | propulsion of boats for commercial purposes, or 
lation is sparse. Where slaves till the soil, or|tells us how profitless they have been. In 1840,| wheels for manufacturing purposes? Where 
do the principal part of whatever srork is done,|in the fifleen slave States and Territories there |have the various and almost infinite improve- 
the free population must be sparse. Slavery,|were only 201,085 scholars at the primary! ments been made, which have resulted in the 
then, by an inexorable law, denies general edu-|schools. In the same class of schools in the | present perfection of cotton and wollen ma- 
cation to the whites. The Providence of God free States, there were 1,626,082—eight times\chinery? Whence came the invention of the 
is just and retributive. Create aserf caste andjas many. New York alone had £02,367, or cotton gin, and the improvements in railroads ? 
debar them from education, and you necessarily |two and a half times as many. The scholars) Where was born the mighty genius who in- 
debar a great portion of the privileged class in the primary schools of Ohio alone outnum-| vented the first lightning rod, which sends the 
from education, also. I[t is impossible in the|bered al! those in the fifieen slave States and/electric fluid harmless into the earth ; or that 
present state of things, or in any state of things| Territories by more than 17,000. In the slave lotber genius, not less beneficent, who invented 
which can beforeseen, to have tree and univer-| States almost one-tenth part of the free white|the second lightning rod, which sends the same 
sal education in a slave state. The difficulty is) population over twenty years of age ate unable|fluid from city to city on messages of business 
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or affection? Sir, these are results which you lates. After the home consumption is sup-|mass of green to the eye when viewed from el- 
can no more have without common education, plied, there is a surplus for export. The bal- evations that command a view of their ground 
without imbuing the public mind withthe ele- ance of trade is favorable. All the higher! plan. ; 
ment of knowledge, than you can have corn institutions of learning and religion can be| A celebrate’ physician has said that public 
without planting, or harvests without sunshine. liberally supported. These institutions im- squares are the lungs of the town. ‘Trees, it is 
Look into, the Patent Office reports, and see|part an elevating and moral tone to society.| well known absorb the carbonic acid which the 
in what sections of country mechanical im-|Hence efforts for all kinds of social ameliora- lungs emit,giving outin turn the oxygen so ne- 
provements and the application of science and tions. ‘Temperance societies spring up. Socie-| cessary for respiration. But Philadelphia has 
the useful arts have originated. Out of five'ties for preventing crime; for saving from/|not only public squares, but continuous rows of 
handred and seventy-two patents, issued in! pauperism ; for the reform of prisons and the|trees, miles inextent. ‘The benefits of the pub- 
1847, only sixty-six were to the slave States. reformation of prisoners; for peace, for send-'lic squares are confined to sections only of the 
The patents annually issued, it is true, are ajing missionaries to the heathen, for diffusing town, butthe long linesof trees diffuse the bles- 
mingled mass of chaff and wheat, but some of|the Gospel ;—all these, where a sound educa- sings of shade and pure air over the whole city. 
it is wheat worthy of Olympus. I think the tion is given, crow up in the order of Provi- All honor to the far seeing philanthropists 
Patent Office reports show, that at least six or dence, as an oak grows out of an acorn. \who first introduced | the practice of planting 
eight times as many patents have been taken| The free, schools of the North lead to the trees in Philadelphia!—There is searcely a 
out for the North as for the South, What im-,common diffusion of knowledge and the equali-, month in the year, from the hour when the trees 
provements will a slave ever make in agricul-|zation of society.. The private schools of the begin to show their green leaves in spring, to 
tural implements ; in the manufacture of metals;|South dividé men into patricians and plebians: that when they glitter with the icicles of winter, 
in preparing wool, cotton silk, fur, or paper, in|so that, in the latter a nuisance grows out of in which we do not silently bless those who 
chemical processes, in the application of steam; education itself. In the public schools of New| planted our shade trees. 
in _philosophical,, nautical, or optical iastru-| York, there are libraries now amounting to| _ Originally the Lombardy poplar was the 
ments ; in civil engineering, architecture, the more thana million of volumes. In the schools fashion. This tree was first introduced, we be- 
construction of roads, canals, wharves, bridges, of Massachusetts the number of volumes is lieve, by Jefferson, and soon came to be a gen- 
docks, piers, &c ; in hydraulics or pneumatics; relatively less, but the quality is greatly supe- eral favorite. It was planted everywhere—in 
in the application of the mechanical powers, |rior; in each of these States, within half an gardens, lawos, and public streets. Tall, shade- 
in household furniture, or wearing apparel, in hour’s walk of the poorest farm house or me- less, and frequently unpleasant to the smell, it 
printing, binding, engraving, &c. &c.? This|chanic’s shop, there is a library, free and open|had but one thing torecommend it, its rapidi- 
question, when put in relation toslaves, ap-|to every child, containing works of history,|ty of growth; and yet, even with this, it is a 
pears ridiculous, and yet it is no mote absurd,| biography, travels, ethics, natural science, &c.,, Wonder tu this generation how it ever arrived 
when asked in reference’ to an ignorant slave.|&c., which will supply him. with the noblest|at such popularity, Perhaps there was some- 
than when asked in reference to an uneducated icapital of intelligence wherewith to commence ting In its suff aspect congenial to the formal 
white man. The fact that the latteris a voter|\the business of making himself a useful and ‘and ceremonious manners of our grandfathers. 
makes no difference ; notwithstanding the com-|intelligent citizen. With the exception of New) Howeves it b i$ sad its day. Now andghen it 
mon opinion, in certain latitudes, that it does.| Orleans, (whose free schools were commenced | ay be iret with in the country, but it has al- 
All such improvements come from minds which|and been presided over by a Massachusetts|most entirely vanished from the town; and a 
have had.an early awakening, and been put onjman,) and three or four other cities, all the Lombardy poplar would be considered as much 
scientific trains of thought in their childhood |libraties in the public schools of the slave jut of place in the grounds of a mansion as tou- 
and youth—a thing utterly impossible for the|S ates cx0id be carried in a school boy’s satch-| pees OF bob-wigs in the parlor. 
people at large without common schools. lel. The libraries of all the universities and} To the Lombardy poplar succeeded the Lin- 
These are the causes ; now look at effects. In| colleges of the South contain 223,416 volymes;\den, the latter an importation from Getmany, 
three New England States the iron manufacture those of the North, 593,897 volumes. The|as the former had been from Italy.. The Lin- 
is twenty times as much, according to the pop-|libraries of southern theological schools, 22,-\den had everything to recommend it. Pietu- 
ulation, as it is in Virginia, and yet Virginia! 800 ; those of northern, 102,080. iresque, fragrant, and casting a thick shade, it 
has far more of the ore than they. In cotton,| Look into Silliman’s Journal, or the'volumes rose into great popularity, almost as fast as the 
we can hardly find a fraction low enough. to of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences,|poplar. It was planted in every section of the 
express the difference. The ship building in)and enquire whence the communications come. city and surrounding country—in wet soils and 
Maine and Massachusetts is thirty-five times as| Where live the historians of this country,|dry soils,in clay and in sand—and everywhere 
much as id Virginia. ‘The North comes to the| Sparks, Prescott, Bancroft ; the poets, Whittier,|it seemed, fora time, to flourish. 
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South, cuts their timber, carries it home, man-| Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell ; the jurists, Story.) when the trees had attained a moderate size, 


ufactures it, and then brings it back wrought} Kent, Wheaton; the classic models of writing, 
into ahundred different furms, to be sold to|Channing, Everett, Irving; the female writers, 
those who would see it rot before their eyes. |Miss Sedgewick, Mrs. Sigourney, and Mrs. 
Can any man give a reason why Nortolk,'Child? All this proceeds from no superiority 
should not have grown like New York, other/of natural endowment on the one side, or inferi- 
than the difference in the institutions of the|ority onthe other. The southern States are all 
people? Jamestown was settled before Ply-|within what may be called “the latitudes of 
mouth, and had natural advantages superior to' genius; for there is a small belt around the 
it. Plymouth now has a population of between clobe comprising but a few degrees of lati- 
seven and eight thousand; is worth two million |tade, which has produced all the distinguished 
of dollars, and taxed itself last year, for schools|men who have ever lived. Isay this differ- 
and schoolhouses, more than seven thousand ence results from no difference in natural en- 
dollars. [ought rather to say, that it invested dowments; the mental endowments at the 
more than seven thousand dollars in a kind of South are equal to those in any part of the 
stock that yields a hundred per cent income.! world ; but it comes, because in one quarter the 
How many bats there may be in the ruins of common atmosphere is vivid with knowledge, 
Jamestown the last census does not inform us.|electric with ideas, while slavery gathers its 
The books printed at the South, | suppose not Beotian fogs over the other. 
to be one-fiftieth part the number printed at the 
North. In maps, charts, engravings, and so| 


forth, the elements of comparison are all on’ 
one side. 


—— 
PLANTING SHADE TREES. 

Nothing strikes a stranger, in visiting Phila- 
delphia, more than the rows of beautiful shade 

Out of universal education come genius, skill, trees which line our streets. Our citizens are 
and enterprise, and the desire to better one’s, so accustomed to this luxury, that they rarely 
condition. Industry and frugality are their notice it. But if any one will ascend the State 
concomitants. Diversified labor secures a_home| House steeple he will be struck with the sea of 
market. Diligence earns much, but the ab- foliage spread out on every side, from amid 
scence of the vices of indolence saves more.—| which the buildings of the town appear to rise. 
Hence comforts abound, while capital accumu-| Neither New York nor Boston present such a 


and travellers began to be reminded of the bean- 
tiful groves of Heidelberg, one and all com- 
menced to wither—a worm was at the root— 
and they died. The double row of them in 
front of the State House, by great exertions was 
preserved for awhile ; but a portion of it isalrea- 
dy gone, and the remainder, exist by a most 
uncertain tenure. In aword,something in the 
soil or climate, or both, is uncongenial to the 
Linden, and it is no longer planted. 

The maple was next resorted to, and being 
a native tree, has generally been found to-suc- 
ceed. It is not inelegant, especially the vari- 
ety called the silver maple. but its shade is too 
thin. In the absence of a better tree, however, 
it hus been almost universally adopted. It 
grows with considerable rapidity, puts forth its 
leaves early in the spring, and is comparatively 
hardy. A more beautiful tree, however, is the 
elm, which we are sorry to say is little known 
here. ‘I'his every one must regret who has vi- 
sited New Haven, and seen the rows of lordly 
elms which encompass the park. ‘The feathe- 
ry foliage of this tree gives ita highly pictu- 
resque effect. For ornamenting public squares, 
or skirting the sides of the wider streets, there 
isnot a tree so appropriate as the elm. A very 
general prejudice has existed against it in this 
section of the Union, in consequence of its 
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being supposed to thrive in only in few situa-|cruel and bloody were celebrated with great aged by sucha course, we cannot see how 
tions. The popular impression has been that 


sib din will net live. except in low moist sold. pomp, and those most active in the work of|those who profess to have an abiding testimony 
This, however, is an error; for we have fre-| Slaughter were signalized as wonderful heroes. against these crying sins, and who could aid 
uently beheld it flourishing on high grounds.|The news of the storming of cities amidst the|in disowning a member for going to the 
he edisor of the Germantown Telegraph, we | cries of innocent and defenceless victims, was| battle field, or for paying a tax to support 


are-glad to see, combats the same mistake, and received with shouts of triumph throughout! military operations, can assist in the elevation 
in his last paper calls attention to some ome 


planted about thirty-five years ago in that bo- the land, and even those who professed great|of men to be rulers and leaders of the people, 
rough, and which are now five feet and a half|opposition to the war on political grounds,| whose claims to such distinction rests mainly 
in girth, a foot and a half from the ground. |joined in the general shouts of exultation over|on their military reputation, and who never 


[aed renee  pamontece tor “tj ara a weak and fallen foe. would have been selected for such stations 


ponderance of silex or sand, and without a par- The generals and chief officers who were|were they not fresh from fields of blood. and 
ticle of clay in its composition; the subsoil/the leaders in this work of destruction, and|conquest. 
being w light, loose sand, or gravel. On this through whose military skill it was supposed; We would therefore earnestly and affection- 


soil, the elm tree, says the Telegraph, rarely 2 lth . ; ‘ 
: "ager tories had been achieve 
fails. We unite our testimony on this point to these victories | chieved, now became|ately recommend to the consideration of all 


that of our cotemporary, and recommend the| popular idols, and the political parties began|those who have at heart the welfare and sta- 
planting of elm trees in all places where they|to vie with each other for the privilege of|bility of our religious society, the enquiry, of 
would be likely to thrive —Evening Bulletin. setting them up as their candidates for the|how far they stand clear by supporting either 
== highest civil offices. Zachary Taylor andjof the Presidential candidates to whom we 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER.| Winfield Scott, the two leading Generals of| have referred ? 


~~ |the American army, were both prominent| We are aware of the strength of party ties, 
PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 23, 1848. | candidates for the nomination of the Presi-|and believe too that a blind adherence to 
a ee ae "PO TRACHERS. _— |deney by one of the political parties, the|political leaders, is very much like priest- 
former of whom was selected, and now stands|craft in the religious world; the mind is 
: ; es in that position, while Wm. O. Butler, the|carried captive with the popular current, and 
diately to take the wae of Principal - the | next in military station to Z. Taylor, is asso-| becomes infected with "a sort of bigoted zeal 
Male Department of Friends’ Institute, in the) ciated with Lewis Cass, also a general, on the|for party, which prevents sober reflection, 
city of New York. ek \ticket of the other party. Thus it will be|and independence of thought and action. 
Applicants for the situation should possess! seen that in all these nominations the war| We know too, that there are many worthy 
good qualifications for ne the school, | .oirit has been pandered to; the grounds|and respectable Friends, who have acted with 
as well as for giving thorough instruction in| of success resting in a great measure on Haldie whig party, so called, and who believe 
tho sarious branches of » sound English odu- military exploits of the candidates. the success of the measures and principles 


me : . | What is somewhat remarkable also, }:, that) recommended by them, very important to the 
o'® person well qualified for the post, aj... party which most strenuously opposed the| prosperity of thenation. These Friends may 


aia will be paid. . ,/ war with Mexico, and many of whose leaders|conceive that by supporting Z. Taylor, they 
App earns, with chowid be accompanied | uttered the most just and eloquent denuncia-|will be aiding in the overthrow of what they 
with references, may be made to the under- 


: giv tions against it, have adopted as their political) believe to be a corrupt and iniquitous admin- 
gue, _ > —_ oad information thet | standard bearer and chief, the man who has | istration, and that in this view, the end justi- 
oe be-desized on the subject, or to David figured most conspicuously in its prosecution, | fies the means. Without stopping to enquire 
Griscom, at the Institute. 


: and through whose agency it has derived|into the particular principles to be promoted 
On behalf of the Committee on Teachers. | nuch of the false glory which is now attached by the election of either candidate ; we would 
W. H. Macy, No. 189 Front street, Ito it. inquire of such, whether the supposed politi- 
Narnante S. Merritt, | In addition to this yielding to the spirit of\cal advantages to be thus gained, will, on 
No. 26 Pine street, New York.|war, there has also been on the part of oth auntie reflection, compensate for the loss of 


























A well qualified person is wanted imme- 





— lparties, “a bowing of the knee to the dark|moral weight which will inevitably follow 
PARTICIPATION OF FRIENDS IN POLITICS. | spirit of slavery.” It appears to be well such a course. Friends are regarded by the 
NO. II. 


‘understood that, in the assemblies from whom| world as especial advocates of peace and good 
these nominations issued, the influence of will amongst mankind, and when they become 
graceful war waged against a neighboring SJayeholders was active and the persons the supporters of military heroes for civil 


nation, the result of which has been the acqui- selected were known to be favorable to their offices, and join in the popular cry in their 


sition of a large territory lying on the south-' yiews, favor, they will be viewed as departing from 
western border of the United States and | 


Lewis Cass is hostile to any law which |their principles, and must, to some extent, for- 
extending westward to the Pacific Ocean. ‘shall restrict slavery within its present limits, feit their claim to the respect and confidence 
This immense tract, including California and his competitor, Zachary Taylor, is a large|of the community. 
and New Mexico, as large in extent as were|slaveholder, whose feelings and views aa It should be borne in mind that there are 
the original thirteen States of the Confederacy, | considered favorable to southern interests, and|higher interests to be promoted than those 
has, by the action of Mexico to whom it who, whatever may be his opinions on the|which affect the commercial, financial, or 
formerly belonged, abolished slavery and is |question of extending slavery, has studiously |industrial interests of the nation, and if we 
now free territory. avoided giving expression to them. ‘cast a vote at all, let us be exceedingly careful 
The war which led to this conquest is| Under these circumstances do not Friends |how we compromise principles which affect 
considered by men of the world as a brilliant /assume an inconsistent attitude in the eyes of the moral well being of mankind. 
and extraordinary affair, and during its prose-'all discerning and sober minded people in| More especially is it important that those 
cution the military enthusiasm of the country sustaining either of these candidates? If the| who occupy prominent positions amongst 
was completely roused. Battles the most spirit of war and slavery are directly encour-' Friends, and whose example is looked to as 


Our country has just emerged from a dis- 
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FRIEN 
a guide for the conduct of others, should be| 
guarded in giving any countenance to the 
military spirit which pervades the land ; fe 


if the shepherds desert their posts, the sheep| 
will assuredly be scattered. | 
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Items of Intelligence. 

Bornine or Tur Ocean Mowancu.—{vctpents | 
AND PARTICULARS.—We give the farther particulars 
that have reached us of this deplorable occurrence since 
our details of last week. We mentioned that every at- 
tention was paid to the survivors. Since we wrote this 
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THE VOICE OF THE MUTE. ling event in our history. It was in these 


W. Gilmore Simms has an interesting article | 2bodes—pursuing this wild, strange life—in 

headed as above, in the last number of the|this community with the inferior suspicious 
, _ . < 

Union Magazine, which is rather too prolix for, 9&@tures—in the haunt of the fox, the wild cat, 


; b land the deer—that the poor girl was finally 
follawh si tireceabeoe wee ae 'S ®8\found murdered! She, whom the reptile and 


A widow residing in one of the northern |the beast had spared, fell a vietim to the care- 
counties of South Carolina, had two children|'©SS9eSS OF the brutality of her ewn species. 
who were mutes—a boy and a girl “ They |4 load of buckshot had penetrated her innocent 
were both nearly grown, at the period to which bosom, and eee cent eee a 
we entreat the attention of the reader. Though be ‘ete prea had Ae pee sahe a? Who could 
mutes, uneducated and simple, they were not) co - aaa ye — sis iia an 
deficient, it would seem, in a certain degree of |"8¥° Seen guilty of a crime. te 


natural intellizence; but lacking wholly those|¥2™ton, so entirely without motive; so horribly 


a : : .., (cruel, in the case of a ure so commended 
external aids by which society would have |cruel, c creatur 


attention has taken the honorable and substantial form of trained it into activity, they soon proved them-| OY every feeling of sympathy and pity to the 


a subscription for their relief. In order sufficiently to 
carry out that object, a committee has been formed, con- 
sisting of the Mayor, Admiral Grenfell, Messrs. E. Rush- 
ton, J. Prince, 'T’. Littledale, J. A. Tobin, R. W. Osgood, 
J. Myers, Lieut. Hodder, and Mr. C. Cottesworth ; Mr. 
D. Neilson, Treasurer. Subscription lists have been 
opened at the various places of public resort, and upward 
of £800 was very soon collected, exclusive of clothes, 
provisions, &c. ‘I'he members of the northern bar came 
forward on this occasion. In a very short space of time, 
though many of the members had departed, they sub- 
scribed £140. Up to this time we understand that well 
on to £2,000 have been subscribed. On Sunday, £100 
was received from the Chevalier Lisbon, the Brazilian 
Minister, for the crew of the Brazilian frigate Alfonso. 
This was communicated to them, when, to their honor 
be it spoken, they one and all refused to receive the 
money, expressing a desire that it should be handed over 
for the benefit Of the sufferers. We have heard that the 
Prince de Joinville, when he presented the money to 
Admiral Grenfell, said, ‘Take this, Admiral, for those 
poor people; it is that which we had intended to expend 
in @ tour of pleasure, which, after this, it is impossible 
for us to enjoy.’ The mode of giving the money is worthy 
of the cause in which it was bestowed, and has excited 
the admiration of all who have heard the story. 

To show the estimation in which the service of Mr. 
Littledale, the Prince de Joinville, Admiral Grenfell, and 
the other gentlemen are held, we give the following let- 
ter from the United States Consul at Liverpool : 

To the Prince de Joinville, Duke d’ Aumale, Marquis 
Lisbon, Admiral Grenfell,and Taomas Littledal-, 
Esq. 

Gentlemen,—On behalf of Capt. Mardock, the officers 
and crew of the late ship Ocean Monarch, I take the ear- 
liest opportunity of recording my sense of your noble 
and humane conduct on the late lamentable occasion of 
the burning of the Ocean Monarch. The sternal grati- 
tude of the fellow beings saved from impending death 
by your brave and united exertions is the greatest enco- 
mium that can be passed upon your conduct, but I can, 
not allow the occasion to pass without aiding officially 
on behalf of my country, my meed of praise. 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Rosrert Armstrong, Consul U. 8. 


We believe that the following will be found a perfect- | 


ly correct list of the missing and the rescued; steerage 
passengers, 322; first and second cabin, 32; captain and 
crew 43.—Total, 396. 

Saved.—Per Alfonso, Brazilian steam frigate, 156; 
Queen of the Ocean, yacht, 32 ; Prince of Wales, 17; 
Smacks, 13.—218. Missing 178. Grand total 396. 


It is believed, however, that some may have been | 


saved, who have not reported themselves, being perhaps 
suffering from burns or sickness. 

The Cambria and Orion steamers were in sight while 
the Ocean Monarch was burning, but did not play the 
part of the Good Samaritan. The Captain of the Cam- 
bria, a Welsh steamer, has published a letter, for which 
we refer to Mr. Hume’s statement in the House, in 
justification of his conduct. The Captain of the Orion 
has yet to justify his conduct. Capt. Murdoch, of the 
Ocean Monarch, states that both tifese vessels had passed 
him several miles before the fire was observed by them, 
and their return would be against wind and tide. 


Taz Strate Farn.—The recent State Agricultura- 
Fair, at Buffalo. brilliant in all respects, presents a most 
gratifying pecuniary result: 





Received for membership $1.700 
Received for admission tickets 4,600 
Total 
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indulgence and the protection of"humanity ? 

Suspicion, strange to say, after some wander- 
ing, settled upon the youth, her brother! 
There were certain facts and circumstances 
which seemed to give countenaiice to the hor- 
trible conjecture that it was by his hands the 
fatal shot were sent. It appears that for some 
days before her death, there had been a mis- 
understanding, amounting to warm disagree- 
ment, between the two. In their own imper- 
fect but passionate manner, they had quarrelled 
on the very morning of the day on which the 
deed was done. She had gone forth, and with- 
out any known reconciliation between them; 
he had been seen to seize his gun, only a little 
while after, to load it, and follow in her foot- 
steps. These and other particulars which ap- 


selves wild and unmanageable, so far as pa- 
rental control was concerned. They were 
harmless, however, offering no offence to those 
with whom they came in contact; and, though 
moody and passionate at periods, were very 
far from exhibiting such dispositions as would 
have rendered them dangerous, or even trouble- 
some to the neighborhood. They were thus| 
tolerated, though without winning sympathies; | 
and, though unmolested in their somewhat! 
erratic courses, were yet very far from pos-| 
sessing the favor, or even the pity of those) 
around them.” 

Both were wild and wandering in their, 
thabits, but the sister (who is represented to| 
jhave possessed quite : ges ir ce 
character) was peculiarly so. “ was ; : 
literally } wild ‘imp of the woods, wander- eae iv aa rendered his conduct ex 
ing away, day and night, at all hours and sea- sty susp Y Mn 
sons—designing no harm—feeling no fear— He was accor mey an rt ned, ~ 
land su completely in disregard of restraint and |finally brought up for — my ere . te 
pursuit, that it became necessary to erect for|ficulty occurred—how was he to be ma othe 
her a rude log dwelling in the thickest of the/wnderstand the charge against him, especially 
forest. where she was known to range, in order|a8 tegards the “evil intent.” Asn. one else 
that she might, when she pleased, find a shelter could communicate with him, hism  -f na 
‘at night from the inclement weather. How/|Tequested to endeavor to convéy to his min 
loften or how unfrequently she employed this|the full force of the charge—that he on 
refuge in obedience to her instincts, could only|cused of killing his sister; that he had de- 


be conjectured. That she did use it was (Signed to kill her; and that he had done so at 


'satisfactorly known. Thither she retired when the instigation of a bad heart. . ae way be 
ithe storm threatened, or the cold; and from | particularly insisted upon. T..> result we 
ithence she emerged when the weather moder-|8'¥e entirely in Mr. Simins language : 
lated, not regarding the absence of the sunshine,| It was only after considerable time and dif- 
‘but going forth at dawn, at dusk, or in the star-|ficulty, that the mother appeared to conceive 
‘light, as if she communed with other than the the entire scope of the ideas which the Judge 
\ordinary inhabitants of this earth. labored to convey. Professiag at last that she 
With wild creatures she lived in a state of did so, she prepared to transmit them to her 
social intercourse and kindly communion, such|son through their usual media of intelligence. 
‘as it was utterly impossible that a being so con-|It was a curious study to the court to witness 
‘stituted should ever have found in human ithe progress of the scene, and the gradual 
‘society ; unless, perhaps, where it was so moral-'dawning, upon the inert and inexpert intellect 
|ly superior, that love and pity would have been of the youth, of the strange unaccustomed idea. 
ever present to reconcile her friends to cares From the first, there had been no sign of in- 
land anxieties, such as her erratic habits would difference on his part. He exhibited a large 
forever have kept in exercise. The hunters|degree of curiosity and anxiety. It would 
found her absolutely herding with the deer have been idle to plead idiocy, or the absence 
iwhich they pursued. They were seen, as she of sufficient intelligence to render him a socia- 
sat, or wandered beneath the old trees, brows-/bly responsible being. His arrest, his confine- 
ing without apprehension, around her foot-;ment, and the novel scene in which he found 
isteps. The doe led her young fawn to the |himself, were all circumstances calculated to 
very spot where she most Joved to linger; ap-|open the way for new and strange convictions ; 
|peared to place it in the keeping of one who and when the mother challenged his attention. 
‘represented humanity only in its most friendly she found him equally heedful and submissive. 
‘and affectionate aspects. The wild turkey fed|The details of such a scene are not to be de- 
‘along the track, unembarrassed at her coming;|scribed. It would be equally useless and im- 
and the partridge and the dove, acknowledg- possible to endeavor to detail the various steps 
ing in her a natdre not unlike their own, feltin and processes—the eager signs, the murmured 
a presence no necessity to use their wings. sounds—the wild contortions of visage—the 
|We exaggerate nothing in these statements. impatient action of the form, by which she first 
Such were the asseverations made on oath by impressed him with the idea of his sister when 














‘testimony is greatly countenanced by the lead-|as usual—how he loaded his gun and followed 


ithe witnesses, none of whom were of a class /in life—of his quarrel with her the morning of 
$6.3(0 to invent such seeming extravagances. This her death—how she went forth into the forest 
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her—how he came wer and she did nbecken magistrate 3 oaat w ith cmceabilig aa. the lthe opportunity afforded us in meeting together 

she was found—in what condition—her body jnade quate wail of imbecility, the tears all the at this time. I had agreat desire to see you, 
riddledwith bullets, and she incapable of farther while pouring down his checks, he proceeded and inquire into your state and welfare; for 
suffering at any hands. Step by step, however, | by his rude but expressive action—which no| this purpose I have travelled a great distance, 
slowly, but »w ‘ith a wonderful ingenuity, the longer needed the inte rpretations of his mother being sent out by your old friends, the Boston 


aonk, of long. practice and daily necessities,|—to deny that he was guilty—that he had Misstonary Society ; you will recollect they 
she led his incapable mind onw ard to the just never lifted his hand against his sister—to de- formerly sent missionaries among you, to In- 
appreciation of all the facts in the history. clare that he had always loved her too well to struct you in Religion, and labor for your good; 


It was evident at the close of acertain stage zive her pain ; and as forthe bad, black heart although they have not heard from you fora 
in the proceedings, that these were finally com- of which he was accused, to fling it from him long time, yet they have not forgotte n their 
prebended, The important difficulty remained with aversion and horror, as a guest to which brothers of the Six Nations, and are still anx- 
of showing him, not only his own share in the he had never given harborage in his breast. ious to do you good. 
deed, but the motive and the malice of it; the; The action was admirably true to his purpose, Brothers, I have not come to get your lands 
moral of the fact—how, provoked by his sister, No language could have made it more signifi- Of your money, but to enlighten your minds, 
in the quarrel, he had prepared his gun withicant. lt was the voice of nature in her emer- and to instruct you how to w orship the Great 
buckshot, for her destruction; how, with this gency. Here was a case in which the instincts Spirit, agree sable t6 his mind and will, and 
purpose, he had deliberately. pursued her, in- made the actor; enabling him to attain a degree preach to you the gospel of his son Jesus Christ; 
stigated by the bad black heart, had followed of eloquence, though speechless, which pro- there is but one Religion, and one way to serve 
her to her faxorye retreat in the forest, andjduced emotions quite as intense, and convic- God, and if you do not embrace this right w ay, 
there completed the measure of his evil!tions quite as splisferiary, as any words could you cannot be happy hereafter. You have 
thoughts by shooting her through the body./have done. ‘The whole court was in tears. never worshipped the Great Spirit in a man- 
We need scare: ly say, that it was in approach- The council of the prisoner was dumb, having | ner acceptable to him, but have all your lives 
ing this portion of her task that the mother no arguments so powerful as those which the been in great errors and darkness; to pidenede 
found her greatest difficulty. To connect the, mute himself had produced. The Judge, his to remove these errors and to open your eyes 
moral purpose with the deed, with which, to|eyes teeming with frequent overflow, gave the 80 that you might see clearly, is my business 
the ordinary mind, it is not always coupled,|case to the jury, in a charge, which, to those with you. 
was in the present case productive of a more who knew his remarkable successesin sudden| BrothersI wish to talk with you as one 
prolonged trial of the patience of the parties. and passionate outbursts of emotion, it will not friend talks with another, and if you have any 
The court, however,and thespectators watched, seem extravagant to say, was one of the most objections to receive the religion which I 
with unflagging interest, the strange dramatic noble and touching specimens of judicial elo- preach, I wish you to state them, and I will 

spectacle. They did not seem to feel fatigue quence that ever ‘responded to the full and|endeavor to satisfy your minds, and remove 
as they looked tothe eyes and features of the exquisite sympathies of an audience. | your objections. 

accused for the gradual appearance of that; We need hardly say that the prisoner was Brothers, | want you to speak your minds 
dawning light of consciousness which should acquitted—that the jury, without leaving their) freely, for L wish to reason with you on the sub- 
announce the entry of the new idea into his places, found him guiltless of the offence ;—|ject, and if possible to remove all doubts, if there 
mind, Equally wild and vacant, for a time, the mere array of circumstances, short of ab-|be any in your minds. The subject is ‘an 
were his features, as he submitted to a farther solute proof of the crime, not being suffered to|important one, and it is of consequence that 
examination, in which the signs were many of weich against that voice of the mute himself, you give it an early attention, while the offer 
them wholly new, and significant of new sug-| which could only have found its irrisistible elo-|i8 made you. Your friends, the Boston Mis- 
gestions—signs, some of them, of which the quence in the conscious innocence of the sionary Society, will continue to send you good 
woman herself seemed doubtful, even while heart. But who was guilty? The question, and faithful ministers to instruct and strengthen 
she employed them; and which she sometimes to this day, remains unanswered. It is one that you in Religion, if on your part you are willing 
oath inged for others. It was doubtful wheth-' need not be again disturbed. The penalties, to to receive them. 

er she would succeed, The boy seemed rath-' him whose hand performed the murderous Brothers, since I have been in this part of 
er bewildered than informed. She herself action, have, no doubt, been quite as terrible the country, I have visited some of your small 
grew some what bewildered ; and it was only as any which could be inflicted by human law. Villages, and talked with your peop le; they ap- 
by the frequent interposition of the Judge, that) {t was very probable, as we have already hint-' pear willing to receive instruction; but as they 
she was kept steadily on the track of that lead-| ed, the involuntary deed of the hunter, whose'look up to you as their elder brothers in council, 
ing motive of the supposed criminal, to which’ heart failed in the necessary courage which they want first to know your opinion on the 
it was essential that his thoughts should be) would have honestly declared his misfortune _subject; you have now heard what I have to 
awakened. Still, there was progress : every and have found in the open avowal of his sor- propose at present, I hope you will take it into 
now and then, it would be seen that the eye of row and contrition, a soothing and a relief consideration, and give me an answer before 
the boy would be lichted.' as if under a moral against those stings of self-reproach, which, We patt. 

concioustiess ; and he would nod affirmatively,’ his very silence must make remorseful. ! | After about two hours consultation among 
as if taking the ‘suggestion that the mother <aiatilieiea themselves, the chief commonly called Red 
laboured to convey. \Jacket, by the white people, arose and spoke 

Point after point was thus gained, in this! AN INDIAN SPEECH. las follows: 
strange progress, and the whole nature of the! [In the summer of 1805, a number of the| Friends and Brothers, it was the will of the 
charge, slowly and painfally evolved in details principal chiefs and warriors of the six nations! Great Spirit that we should meet together this 
too mioute for us to follow, it was evident to of Indians, principally Senecas, assembled at|day; He orders all things; and has given us @ 
all, began to glimmer faintly upon his faculties ;' Buffalo creek in the state of New York, at the fine day for our council: He has taken his gar- 
vivtil as the burden of the accusation, in all its’ particular request of a gentleman, missionary; ment from before the sun-and caused it to shine 
hideous pruportions, flashed comple tely upon from the state of Massachusetts. with brightness upon us; our eyes are opened 
his soul, he'uttered a shriek of terrible intelli-| ‘The mi: sionary being furnished with an that we see clearly ; our ears are unstopped 

ence, which thrilled through the assembly ; a/ interpreter, and accompanied by the agent of that we have been able to hear distinctly the 
hideous shriek, such as belongs only to the the United States for Indian Affairs, met the words you have spoken; for all these favors we 
mute, where the voice seems to strugcle with Indians in ouncil, when the following talk took thank the Gteat Spirit, and-bim only. Bro- 
convulsive violence against the bounds which! place: thers, this council fire was kindled by you; it 
it cannot break; and before his purpose could Ist, Py the agent.—Brothers of the Six Na-| was at your request that we came together at 
be conjectured, he leaped from the prisoner’s|tions, J rejoice to meet youat this time, and this time; we havg listened with attention to 
dock, and putting aside all obstacles, darting thank the great Spirit, that he hath preserved what you have said: you requested us to speak 
across the intervening space, bounded head-'y¥ou in health, and given me another opportu- our minds freely ; this gives us great joy, for 
long up the steps which led tothe bench where! nity of taking you by the hand. ‘we now consider that we stand upright before 
‘sat’ the presiding judge. He had seen the) Brothers- the person who now sits by me, you, and can speak what we think. All bave 
part which the latter had taken in the trial—'jg a friend who has come a great distance to! heard your voice and all speak to you as one 
had noticed his controlling influence on his|hold a talk with you; he will inform you what man; our minds are agreed. Brother, you 
mother, and conceived him to be'the sole arbit-|his business is , and jt.is my request that you say you wantan answerto your talk before you 

should listen with attention to his words, leave this place; it is right you should have one, 


er of his fate. In an instant, he had fastened 
his arms about the neck of the astonished) Missionary.—My friends, I am thankful for! as you Came a great distance from home, and 
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we don’t wish to detain you. But we will first 
look back a little, and tell you what our fore- 
fathers have told us, and what we have heard 
from the white people. Brother, listen to 
what we have tosay. There wasa time when 
our forefathers owned this great island, their 
seat extended from the rising to the setting 
sun ; the Great Spirit had made it for the use of 
the Indians. He had created the deer, the buf- 
falo and other animals for food. He made the 
bear and the beaver; their skins served us for! 
clothing: He had scattered them over the 





between his white and red children, He has 
given us different complexions and different 
customs. To you ke has given the arts, to : 
these he has not opened our eyes: we know John C. Spencer, at the late Agricultural Fair 
these things to be true. Since he has made so for the State of New York, held at Boffalo 
great a difference between us in other things, 
why may we not conclude that he has given us 
a different religion according to our understand- 


SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE, 


The following extract from the address of 


contains an interesting allusion to the intimate 


connection between the Science of chemistry 


ing? The Great Spirit does right, he knows and the cultivation of the Earth. Our farmers 


what is best for his children, we are satisfied.| will do well to estimate the importance of this 
Brother, we do not want to destroy your connection, if they would prove successful 


religion, or take it from you ; we only want to differs ‘of the soil. 


sw eee” 


country, and taught us to take them. Helenjoy our own. Brother, we have been told 
caused the-earth to produce corn for bread ;\that you have been preaching to the white peo-'| 


In no department of knowledge has such ex- 


all this he had done for his red children,| ple in this place; these people are our neigh- traordinary progress been made within the 
because he loved them. If we had some dis-|bors, we are ecquamted with them, we will present generation, as in the development of 
putes about hunting grounds, they were|waita little while and see what effect your the laws ol Nature which govern the germina- 
generally settled without the shedding of much preaching has upon them; if we find it does tion, naisiment, growth and perfection of seeds 
blood. Bat an evil day come upon us. Your|them good, makes them honest, and less dis- and plants. The simple truth that plants, like 


forefathers crossed the great waters, and landed posed to cheat Indians, we will then consider 
on this Island. Their numbers were small.|again what you have said. 

They found friends and not enemies; they told| Brother, you have now heard an answer to 
us they fled from their own country for fear of your talk, ‘and this is all we have to say at 
wicked men, and had come here to enjoy their present; as we are going to part, we will come 
religion. They asked fora small seat; we and take you by the hand, and hope the Great 
took pity on them, granted their request, and | Spirit will protect you on your journey, and 
they sat down amongst us; we gave them corn return you safe to your friends, 

and meat, they gave us poison (alluding as is| As the Indians began to approach the mis- 
supposed, to ardent spirits) in return, Thejsionary, he rose hastily from his seat, and 
white people had now found our country, ‘replied that he could not take them by the 
tidings were carried back, and more came|hand; that there was no fellowship between 
amongst us; yet we did not fear them; we|the religion of God and the worship of the 
took them to be friends, they called us brothers;| Devil. 


we believed them, and gave them a large seat.| This being interpreted to the Indians, they | 
At length their numbers had greatly increased ; smiled and returned, in a peaceable manner, 
they wanted more land, they wanted ourcoun-| It being afterwards suggested to the mission- 


try. Our eyes were opened, our minds be-|ary, that his reply to the Indians was rather 
came uneasy, wars took place, Indians were|indiscreet, he observed that he supposed the| 
hired to fight against Indians, and many of our ceremony of shaking hands would be received 
people were destroyed. They also brought! iby them as atoken that he assented to what 
strong liquors among us; it was strong and| ithey had said. Being otherwise informed, he| 
powerful and has slain thousands. ‘said he was sorry for the expression. 

Brothers, our seats were once large and| ——_—. 
yours were small; you have now become a) WILLIAM PENN. 


great people, and we have scarcely a place! Near the centre of the city of Philadelphia, 
left to spread our blankets; you have got our| \writes one, may be seen the spot where Penn| 


country, but are not satisfied ; ; you want to| | made his treaty with the Indians. It isin a nar-| 


force your Religion upon us, Brothers, con-| row lane; the granite monument recording the 
tinue to listen—you say you are sent to instruct! bloodless act is ina ship yard. No railing se- 


us how to worship the Great Spirit acreeable| cures it. and itis surrounded with rubbish. The| 


to his mind, and if we do not take hold of the} jnseription upon it reads thus :— 
Religion which you teach, we shall be unhap-| ‘Treaty Ground of 
py hereafter. You say that you are right, and Wx. Pesn 

we are lost; how do you know this to be and the 

true. We understand that your religion is Indian Natives 
written in a book; if it was intended for us as 1682. 

well as you, why has not the Great Spirit ‘Unbroken Faith.’ 
given to us, and not only to us, but why did obi 

he not give to our forefathers the knowledge Penn founded 

of that book, with the means of understanding! 1631. 

it rightly? We only know what you tell us about ‘By deeds of Peace.’ 
it, how shall we know when to believe ? being! ; 
so often deceived by the white people. Bro-| 
ther, you say there is but one way to worship | 
and serve the Great Spirit: if there is but one| 
religion, why do you white people differ so| 
much about it why not all agree, as you can| 
all read the book? 


Brother, we do not understand these things; | The Site of 
we are told that your religion was given to| The Great Elm Tree. 
your forefathers and has been handed down| Simply said! And how else should great’ 
from father to son. We also have areligion|deeds be described? »This,”’ says Voltaire: 
which was given to ovr forefathers, and has|“was the only treaty ever made without blood. 
been handed down to us, their children; we! and the only one that never was broken.”” And 
worship in that way ; it teaches us to be thank-|should this memorial be left thus in obscurity? 
ful for all the favours we receive, to love each|[t should’ stand ont to be seen of all men, and 
other, and to be united; we never quarrel| Pennsylvania should point to it, as one of the| 
about Religion. Brother, the Great Spirit has! proudest monuments of which the world can 
made us all, but he has made a great difference| boast. —Zzaminer. 





Wm. Penn 
Born 1644. Died 1718. 


Placed by the Pa. Soci: ty 
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animals, have their peculiar food in the soil— 
that what is nutritious to one is useless or in- 


jurious to another, unlocks the whole mystery 
of Agriculture and reduces it to a question of 
fact, or rather of many facts, Modern Chemis- 
try, although it may not have discovered this 
truth, has illustrated and sustained it, and 
given it a force and application of which our 
fathers had no conception Every intelligent 
farmer now knows that he must feed his wheat, 
his corn, his barley, his oats, his potatoes and 
his turnips, with the same care and discrimina- 
tion that he would feed his cattle, his horses 


and his sheep. Yes, and he is told with what 


he is to feed them. By the analysis of the 
component parts of plants, it is ascertained of 
what chemical and other elements they are 
constituted, and then the application of these 
elements to their subsistence becomes as easy 
and familiar as the preparation of food for 
cattle. 

For those great results we are indebted to 
the labors of scientific men who have devoted 
their lives to the study and to innumerable 
‘experiments, before general rnles and princi- 
ples could be established. And those men 
have been mostly retired students and profes- 
sors, who have derived their facts from the 
‘observations of practical agriculturists. And I 
| am sure that inthis connexion your grateful 
sympathies will concur in aw arding the highest 
imerit to Professor Liebig, of Germany, whose 
‘work on Agricultural Chemistry has opened 
jsuch new and comprehensive views as to form 
an epoch in the intellectual history of the world. 
|| advert to this great triumph of science, for 
the purpose of dispelling if possible, the preju- 
dice against abstract investigation and scientific 
pursuit. The man who acts upon a single. or 
lat most a few experime nts, without under- 
jstanding the principles w hich govern them, 
k and who proclaims the tgsu!t as a general law, 
\is essentially a quack, in every profession and 
lin every de partment of knowledge. But he 
who has many facts collected from distant 
sources, arising under the most varied circum- 
i stances, who examines them carefully and com- 
|pares them with each other so as to separate 
the accidental from the permanent and invaria- 
ible, and fixes these beyond dispute—reduces 
‘his elements into a science, and becomes a 
safe guide. Few practical men can devote the 
inecessary time to such investigations, or the 
necessary reflection and study to draw from 
them useful results. And hence it was that 
until recently, Agriculture was not a science, 
but a collection of confused, miscellaneous and 
inconsistent facis and observations, fruitful of 
error and consequent loss and injury. And 
isuch will always be the consequences of limit- 
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